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CIVIL  DElBaiSE:  THE  MILITARY  CHAPLAIN  AUD  HIS  COMMUNITY  EELATIOKS 

IWCRODUCTION 

An  fiideqtiately  organized,  well  trained  and  alert  civil  defense 
uscy  "be  the  difference  "between  annihilation  and  snrvival  for  Americans, 
There  caui  he  little,  if  any,  ar^rment  ahout  the  importance  of  civil 
defense  to  our  national  security.  However,  Americans  face  two  pro- 
hlems  in  this  area.  On  the  one  hand,  the  military  services  have 
heen  trained  and  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the  manifold  aspects 
0f  atomic  warfare*  They  have  planned  for  the  defense  of  onr  mili- 
tary installations  throughout  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
civilian  populace  has  evidenced  an  alarming  indifference  to  the 
possihle  doom  that  hangs  like  a  pall  over  all  America. 

This  apathy  is  without  sound  foundation.  Scores  of  magazine 
articles,  hooks,  civil  defense  leaflets  and  organizational  materials  . 
have  heen  made  available  for  use.  The  goal  of  civil  defense  could 
well  he  stated:  "There  should  he  a  general  public  unfleretandlng  of 
enough  of  the  physical  and  hiological  effects  of  nuclear  explosions 
80  that  people  can  take  the  hest  possible  protective  action  before, 
daring,  and  after  an  attack,"  (l)  Despite  these  intense  efforts, 
evidence  indicates  that  most  Americams  still  have  an  unwarranted 
confidence  in  the  inability  of  the  enemy  to  penetrate  our  defense. 
Others  have  strong  opinions  that  war  will  not  come  to  the  shores 
of  our  land.  Many  of  these  rational  appeals  have  not  motivated 
the  average  American's  active  cooperation  in  civil  defense. 
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The  proTjlem  iDecomes  more  acute  with  the  passing  of  tirae» 

The  most  important  problem  facing  our  civilian  populace  is  the 
organization  and  manning  of  an  adequate  civil  defense  to  meet  the 
threat  of  war.  Without  it,  one  shudders  to  think  of  the  uncontrolled 
psinlc  that  would  face  the  average  American  community  suhjected  to  an 
atomic  attack.  On  the  one  hand,  "An  enemy  who  felt  confident  that 
he  could  disrupt  and  diserganlze  our  society  while  preserving  the 
substance  of  his  own,  might  well  "be   tempted  to  launch  an  all-out 
blow  .  •  •  but  in  an  age  of  ballistic  missiles  the  capability  of  a 
society  to  withstand  attack  will  become  an  increasing  deterrent,"  (2) 
Most  authorities  agree  that  wherever  and  whenever  the  next  war  is 
launched  by  means  of  any  atomic  device  the  distinction  between  sold- 
ier and  civilian  will  be  obliterated.  The  home  front  and  the  battle 
front  will  merge  into  one.  Civil  defense  will  be  a  mutual  problem. 
It  will  assume  proportions  and  magnitudes  that  stagger  the  imagina- 
tion. Confronted  with  this  concept,  we  must  discard  all  archaic 
thinking  and  outmoded  practices.  Vhat  is  needed  is  stark  realism, 

I.  THS  SCOPE  OF  THE  MILITARY  CHAPLAIN'S  COMMUKTY  PJILATIONS   .-- 

The  military  chaplain  occupies  a  distinctive  relationship 
between  the  military  and  civilian  comrnrmity.  He  is  a  clergyman  in 
tmiforra.  He  enjoys  a  greater  professional  freedom  in  this  relation- 
ship than  does  any  other  officer  in  the  service.  His  place  is  one 
of  enlarged  opportunity.  His  primary  responsibility  is  to  his 
commander  and  the  luiit  to  which  he  is  assigJied,  His  value  to  his 
comFiander  is  exceedingly  iirrportant.  The  chaplain's  restrictions 
are  dictated  only  by  military  necessity.  The  commander  who  is 
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alert  to  his  civilian  coomtmity  responBihillty  is  not  likely  to 
restrict  his  chaplain's  activities.  In  fact  the  comraander  may  he 
ready  to  accept  the  chaplain  as  his  strongest  contact  with  the 
civilian  populace. 

A.  TRS   MILITARY  CHAPLAIN  AND  HIS  CLSRai  PUBLIC 

First  and  foremost  among  the  military  chaplain's  community 
relationships  are  his  associations  with  the  local  clergy.  These 
are  his  civilian  counterparts  whose  parish  interests  are  similar. 
On  most  military  posts,  a  large  percentage  of  the  married  person- 
nel reside  in  the  adjacent  community.  Under  Army  Regulations,  the 
chaplain  has  as  much  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  these  fami- 
lies as  he  does  to  those  who  inhabit  post  facilities.  Many  of 
these  families  will  attend  local  parishes  because  of  their  proxlm- 
Ity.  The  chaplain  will,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  work,  contact 
these  clergymen  and  establish  good  rapport  with  them. 

The  clergy  of  all  faiths  play  a  tremendously  important  role 
in  any  conmunity.  A  great  many  of  these  clergymen  are  former 
chaplains  or  ex-military  personnel.  This  common  groTmd  of  experi- 
ence and  interests  afferds  the  chaplain  added  advantage.  Their 
attitudes  can  be  stimixlated  by  an  energetic  ajid  thoughtful  chaplain. 
He  has  a  strong  common  bond  with  them.  He  will  meet  them  in  their 
ministerial  associations,  retreats  and  conferences.  He  should  not 
be  hesitant  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  to  speak  forth  concerning 
the  religious  aspects  of  total  preparedness  and  its  Importance  to 
America's  svirvlval.  The  church  cannot  remain  aloof  from  the  struggle 


for  survival.  When  the  chaplain's  coiijisel  and  experience  are  con- 
sulted or  requested  hy  the  local  clergy,  he  should  emphasize  the 
importance  of  religious  faith  in  solving  the  prohlems  of  mutual  aid 
and  survival.  All  of  this  will  "be  predicated  on  sound  rapport  with 
the  clergy, 

3.  THE  MILITAHY  CHAPIAIN  AND  HIS  CHURCH  PDBIIC 

The  military  chaplain  will  occupy  a  place  of  importance  among 
the  community  churches.  The  attendance  and  support  of  military 
personnel  in  the  local  churches  will  give  him  an  entree,  Frequently 
there  will  he  pulpit  exchanges  "between  the  chaplains  and  the  local 
clergy.  The  pulpit  is  sacred  to  all  faiths  and  from  it  have  emanated 
some  of  the  concepts  that  made  America  strong.  The  chaplain  should 
utilize  pulpit  invitations  to  speak  forthrightly  concerning  the  sign- 
ificant contri"butions  that  religious  organizations  can  make  to  the 
civil  defense  prograjn.  He  must  not  forget  that  a  far  greater  num"ber 
of  Americans  can  "be  reached  effectively  throu^  local  congregations 
than  throu^  any  other  medium,  "The  church  touches  more  people  in- 
timately and  consistently  than  any  other  agency.  It  operates  on  a 
high  plane  of  trust  and  confidence  "between  clergyman  and  his  people"  (3) 
Strong  appeals  for  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy,  "based  on  reli- 
gious motivations  will  help  dissipate  clerical  sind  organizational"; 
igpathy  in  the  local  congregation,  ,        ' 

C.  THE  PROPOSALS  0?  C  TVH:  DEFBUSB :  USS  OF  CLERG-Y  AOT)  CHTIRCFBS 

With  the  use  of  good  rapport  a  farseeing  chaplain  can  stimulate 
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action  among  his  religious  brethren.  The  turning  of  conversational 
topics  to  atcmic  warfare  and  its  relation  to  national  security  may 
be  the  means  of  motivating  influential  clergymen  and  church  leaders 
to  explore  further  their  part  in  the  program.  What  is  needed  here 
is  a  positive  approach  toward  indoctrinating  clergy  and  churches 
alike  to  a  realization  of  their  roles  in  defense.  Without  violat- 
ing security,  the  chaplain  could  share  his  knowledge  and  experience 
with  these  community  churhhes.  He  might  IMicate  to  them  relevant 
areas  in  which  they  could  contribute  to  civil  defense  planning  and 
preparation.  It  should  be  the  goal  of  each  church  in  our  land  to 
organize  itself  so  that  it  could  make  a  contribution  to  the  civil 
defense  effort.  The  form  of  organization  is  not  as  important  as 
its  p\irpose.  The  pattern  for  such  organization  must  come  from  those 
coranunities  adjacent  to  military  installations  for  it  is  here  that 
capable  guidance  can  be  given.  The  military  chaplain  can  fulfill  an 
important  role  as  he  reaches  out  to  his  civilian  church  public, 

D.  THE  MILITARY  CHAPIAIN  AND  FIS  ORG-AITIZATIOFrAL  PUBLIC  ■   ' 
^    Community  relations  for  the  military  chaplain  are  not  limited 
to  his  clergy  and  church  publics.  In  most  instsmces,  the  chaplain 
will  be  a  member  of  the  Civilian  Advisory  Council,  This  is  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  leading  citizens  ami   their  military  counter- 
parts. Ixperience  in  serving  on  such  councils  has  shown  that  the 
chaplain  can  make  a  real  contribution  throu^  the  meditim  of  the 
council's  activities.  Here  the  chaplain  must  not  fail  to  perform 
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his  mlssioQ.  In  many  instances,  this  council  has  Tseen  a  means  of 
alleviating  military  and  civilian  differences  and  of  creating  a 
strong  bond  of  tuiity.  Army  Regulations  point  out  the  importance 
©f  this  area  as  they  define  community  relations  as  "that  command 
function  that  appraises  the  attitudes  of  the  civilian  community 
toward  the  command  as  well  as  the  attitudes  of  the  coramsmd  toward 
the  civilian  community  and  initiates  programs  of  action  to  earn 
community  respect  and  confidence."  (^) 

The  military  chaplain's  area  of  civilian  contact  extends 
"beyond  membership  in  the  Civilian  Advisory  Council.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  his  function  on  that  counil  is  not  important  hut  that  his 
personal  contacts  with  other  organizations  in  the  community  will 
increase  his  effectiveness.  If  he  resides  in  the  community,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  when  he  is  a  family  man,  he  will  want  to  show 
a  proper  community  spirit  and  share  in  the  communal  society.  We 
can  only  list  some  of  the  areas  of  his  interests  as  a  citizen  as 
well  as  a  chaplain.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association  will  call  upon 
him  quite  frequently  for  his  professional  services.  This  is  a  rep- 
resentative group  in  any  American  community  that  has  great  potential 
in  molding  public  opinion.  If  he  evinces  interest,  the  chaplain  will 
be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  association  and  his  influence 
will  be  broadened.  Most  PTA's  will  welcome  participation  and  con- 
tribution. His  voice  raised  strongly  in  behalf  of  civil  defense 
and  its  importance  to  the  community  will  not  pass  without  definite 
results. 

The  chaplain  may  be  called  upon  to  address  fraternal  and  social 
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groups.  Noonday  Irincheon  clubs,  such  as  the  Lions,  Rotary,  Kiwanis 
and  others  may  utilize  the  chaplain  as  a  speaker  or  invited  ^est. 
These  groups  represent  a  large  segment  of  the  influential  business 
men  of  any  community  and  wield  a  very  pronounced  influence  on 
community  thinking.  Such  contacts  provide  the  impetus  for  actions 
which  later  are  translated  into  community  opinions  and  subsequent 
action,     .  - 

The  chaplain  enjoys  a  kinship  with  the  veteran  and  reserve 
grottps  found  adjacent  to  most  military  posts.  These  men  represent 
that  part  of  our  nation  that  has  been  associated  with  the  military 
or  now  constitutes  otir  mobilization  potential.  Most  have  already 
been  impressed  with  urgent  appeals  for  preparedness  and  have  been 
made  aware  of  their  duties  in  national  defense.  In  this  area,  the 
chaplain  will  be  held  in  high  esteem  and  regard.  Among  this  group 
will  be  many  chaplains,  officers  and  enlisted  men  ^o  know  the 
effects  of  war  upon  human  life.  There  would  not  be  too  much 
difficulty  in  arousing  interest  among  this  group.  Their  back- 
ground of  military  training  and  experience  provide  an  atomosphere  - 
for  the  military  chaplain  to  stimulate  added  interest  in  their 
civil  defense  within  the  local  commtmity 

S.  SUMI-iAHY 

These  may  be  considered  the  most  Important  publics  of  the 
military  chaplain.  Doubtlessly  more  could  be  added,  but  none  is 
more  important.  The  chaplain  has  a  wide  range  of  contacts  afforded 
him  by  virtue  of  his  military  role  corqsled  with  his  specific  interests 
in  religion  and  morale*  Morale  in  a  civilian  community  is  no  differ- 
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ent  than  morale  on  a  military  post.  It  is  achieved  hy  the  same 
motivations  and  programs,  Formats  may  be  different  "but  the  desir- 
able end  products  are  alike.  What  the  military  chaplain  does  for 
his  parish  the  civilian  clergyman  achieves  in  his  parish.  They 
share  common  grotind  with  common  objectives.  Thus  we  have  seen 
that  the  chaplain's  fields  of  interest  constitute  important  points 
of  contact  with  civilian  communities.  Aware  of  his  community  rel- 
ations obligation,  he  caji  be  his  commander's  strong  right  arm  in 
civilian  community  relations,  _ 

II.  SP3CIFIC  CONTRIBUTIOITS  OF  THE  MILITARY  CHAPIAIIT  IN  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

A,   IKTRODUCTIOU 

The  military  chaplain's  utilization  of  his  contacts  Is  of  greater 
consequence  than  the  elements  of  those  publics.  Normally,  the  command- 
er will  welcome  any  professional  assistance  by  members  of  his  command 
to  assure  a  high  degree  of  helpfulness  and  cooperation  within  the 
area  of  civilian  community  relations.  He  is  not  likely  to  add  bur- 
dens to  a  chaplain  who  fulfills  his  primary  military  mission  and  is 
desirous  in  giving  his  assistance  to  the  creation  of  a  wholesome 
civilian-military  relationship.  Mutual  problems  of  protection  ought 
to  cement  firmly  these  two  communities.   "Military  installations 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States  often  have  common  problems 
of  defense  and  protection  with  adjacent  communities  under  civil 
government.  The  military  commanders  of  these  installations  are 
responsible  for  coordinating  defense  problems  with  the  civil 
authorities  of  adjacent  communities."  (5) 
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This  statement  "by  a  retired  general  of  the  United  States  Army 
Indicates  one  of  the  areas  in  which  the  chaplain  can  function.  One 
of  the  first  things  to  he  accomplished  will  he  the  coordination  of 
militsury  and  civilian  planning.  The  planning  for  civil  defense 
ahotild  reach  its  highest  degree  of  success  in  those  commtmities 
adjacent  to  military  installations.  When  coordination  reaches  its 
peak  of  efficiency,  both  the  community  and  the  Installation  will 
"benefit  "by  muttial  planning.  The  cloak  of  secrecy  ought  not  to  veil 
plans  for  human  survival.  The  chaplain  can  make  humanitarian  appeals 
"based  on  religious  motivations,  towards  the  sharing  of  those  areas 
of  civil  defense  planning  that  will  assure  success.  The  Army  has 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience  which  should  he  made  available 
to  civilian  communities, 

B.  TRAHTHTG  COrrPBRETICE  POa  LOCAL  CI3HGT  -• 

The  Army  is  constantly  seeking  ways  and  means  of  publicizing 
its  role  in  national  defense.  In  recent  years,  the  public  inform- 
ation aspect  of  the  Army's  program  has  achieved  tremendous  import- 
ance. Everywhere  the  accent  is  -upon  the  need  for  a  strong  and  cap- 
able Army  to  meet  the  threat  of  war  and  to  make  the  public  aware  of 
its  defense  potential.  The  development  of  a  program  which  would 
give  to  the  civilian  community  "benefits  of  military  knowledge  and 
experience  in  atomic  defense  plans  would  be  exceedingly  timely. 
The  clergy  publics  of  the  chaplain  are  as  important  as  any  of  the 
political  leaders  in  any  comnrunity  for  they  mold  public  opinion. 
As  we  have  indicated,  the  establishment  of  good  rapport  between 
the  military  chaplain  and  the  civilian  clergymen  must  be  given 
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primay  consideration  "by  any  tho-a^htful  commander,  .   , 

^.   With  the  assistance  of  trained  officers  from  the  Post  ComDiander's 
staff,  a  training  conference  for  civilian  clergy,  geared  to  the  con- 
sideration of  mutual  problems  of  defense,  would  he  a  highlj'-  profit- 
uhle  experience.  It  has  many  advantages  to  recommend  itself.  First, 
travel  would  "be  limited  and  there  would  "be  no  need  for  any  clergyman 
to  absent  himself  from  his  parish  for  long  periods.  Secondly,  the 
appeal  of  a  well-planned  and  integrated  program  would  be  appreciated 
by  most  ministers.  Thirdly,  very  few,  if  any  clergyman,  would  object 
to  taking  one  or  more  days  from  their  busy  schedule,  if  they  had 
assurances  that  something  practical  would  be  presented  to  them  which 
could  be  utilized  within  their  congregational  programming. 

Such  a  training  program,  utilizing  skilled  Army  specialists,  - 
could  be  readily  planned.  It  could  be  conducted  on  the  post.  Such 
officers  as  the  Q-3,  Chemical  Officer  and  others  would  lead  discuss- 
ion periods  designed  to  give  technical  and  planning  information  to 
the  ministers.  Such  conferences  should  not  be  devoted  solely  to 
lectures.  The  exchange  of  ideas  should  be  encouraged.  If  it  achieved 
nothing  more  than  arousing  interest  in  civil  defense,  it  would  be 
helpful  and  profitable.  This  writer  believes  it  would  generate 
intensive  interest  and  would  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  morale 
and  effectiveness  of  the  entire  religious  community.  AR  36O-55, 
paragraph  11  gives  authority  to  such  a  program,  Effective  planning, 
coordination  of  effert,  and  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  friend- 
liness must  characterize  the  training  conference.  If  the  churches 
and  clergy  can  somehow  be  made  cognizant  of  their  responaibilitiea 
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in  civil  defense,  then  we  may  aee  a  turn  for  the  better  in  America's 
total  defense  program,  A  clergy  training  conference  arranged  by  the 
chaplain,  planned  in  detail  and  augmented  by  leadership  training, 
would  be  a  step  forward. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  already  annoTonced  policies  which 
are  broad  enough  to  include  the  scope  of  the  training  cited  above, 
"Military  planning  and  training  assistance  will  be  provided  to  civil 
authorities  in  order  to  assist  in  the  attainment  of  an  a^-equate  nat- 
ional capability  for  civil  defense  operations,"  (6)  One  may  debate 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  "authorities"  as  described  in  this  regula- 
tion. If  we  accept  its  meaning  as  including  those  individuals  in 
places  of  responsbility  within  the  civilian  community  then  the  clergy 
would  be  included.  They  represent  a  strong  contact  within  any  comm- 
tmity  and  whatever  steps  would  be  taken  to  enlist  their  assistance 
in  civil  defense  would  prove  hi^ly  remtinerative  for  the  over-all 
program.  The  civiliaji  clergy  must  be  motivated  to  share  in  the 
burden  of  civil  defense  else  it  will  not  have  its  strongest  appeal 
to  the  American  people.  This  type  of  training  conference  could 
conceivably  achieve  this  goal, 

C.  THE  MHITAHY  chaplain  AKD  EIS  larger  COMMUIIITY  -  HIS  DEITOMIHATICN 

Every  militeory  chaplain  has  a  much  wider  influence  than  we  have 
pictured  thus  far.  He  bears  the  indorsement  of  his  particular  church. 
Thus  he  has  a  dual  relationship;  first  to  the  denomination  under  whose 
authority  he  ministers,; secondly,  to  thre  commander  of  his  assigned 
unit.  He  Is  a  clergyman  of  his  own  faith  primarily  but  he  is  also 
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a  sefTvant  of  all.  At  no  time  in  his  career  is  he  ever  isolated 
from  his  denomination'.  It  malntaine  close  contact  with  the  chaplain 
and  may  determine  many  religious  policies  for  him.  He  is  a  represent- 
ative of  the  total  parish  of  his  own  faith.  This  places  him  in  a 
strategic  position  of  importance.  In  this  area,  the  military  chaplain 
travels  in  familiar  and  respected  society.  Here  is  a  point  of  contact 
"tailor-made"  for  him. 

Throtigh  the  military  service  hranch  of  his  denomination,  the 
chaplain  mi^t  make  his  initial  appeal.  Let  us  assume  that  he  has 
prepared  addresses  on  the  general  theme  of  the  church's  contrlhution 
to  civil  defense.  These  addresses  would  he  "buttressed  "by  strong 
spiritTial  emphases  and  appeals  to  emotions  and  convictions.  The 
chaplain  would  then  su"bmit  his  Idea  to  his  denomination  for  its      i 
approval.  The  denomination  then  could  initiate  the  necessary  action 
to  secure  a^inistrative  a"bsence  for  the  chaplain.  The   chaplain's 
o"bjective  would  "be  to  conduct  a  speaking  tour  in  the  key  churches 
of  his  grtrnp.  The  itinerary  would  he  planned  in  advance  "by  the 
denomination.  Authority  for  such  a  planned  program  of  reaching 
the  churches  within  the  denomination  might  well  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  Army  Regulations  which  state:  "In  addition^  when  a 
denominational  requirement  exists,  chaplains  may  he  authorized 
administrative  leave  for  periods  not  to  eiceed  90  days  upon  com- 
pletion of  approximately  5  years  initial  active  duty,"  (?) 

This  regulation  spells  out  one  or  two  important  possihilitles 
in  the  use  of  administrative  leave,  First,  it  would  be  "based  on  a 
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denoniinational  requirement.  The  Army  might  have  no  cause  for  ob- 
jecting or  disapproving  any  valid  need  that  can  be  proved.  There 
is  a  need  that  chaplains  be  used  in  this  type  of  contact.  Secondly, 
this  would  afford  the  Army  a  ^ood  publicity  program  in  that  one  of 
its  chaplains  would  be  given  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  his  denomination  the  spiritual  and  practical  phases  of  our  total 
defense  program. 

Such  a  program  could  be  used  with  discretion.  Those  chosen  to 
participate  should  have  qualifications  and  a  desire  to  assist  their 
denominations  in  this  manner.  "The  acceptance  of  speaking  engage- 
ments by  military  personnel  offers  one  of  the  most  direct  methods 
of  informing  the  Iwcal  public  about  the  Army."  (8)  The  emphasis  for 
the  chaplain  in  his  denominational  contacts  is  not  that  of  "selling 
the  Army"  to  his  people,  but  rather  of  bringing  to  them  an  awareness 
of  their  responsibility  In  the  total  national  security  program.  If 
the  churches  of  America  are  not  brought  into  the  support  of  the  civil 
defense  program,  then  what  appeal  is  there  for  any  other  local  growp? 

CONCLUSIOH  ^  ■■"      .-■■   ;-   -     ,  . 

If  the  community  and  the  military  are  properly  united  In  the 
common  defense,  the  chances  of  averting  atomic  disaster  are  greatly 
increased.  The  team  aspect  of  defense  places  mutual  biirdens  on  every 
phase  smd  organization  within  the  framework  of  American  society.  The 
clergy  and  the  churches  will  have  to  play  their  most  important  role 
in  history.  The  churches  must  be  stimulated  by  every  means  available. 
Anything  that  is  planned  for  the  general  good  of  the  people  will 
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bring  rich  reward.  The  sitimtlon  in  America  today  is  rapidly 
approaching  that  point  where  there  can  "be  no  ttirning  back.  The 
chtirches  of  otir  communities  must  go  on  the  offensive  and  set  the 
pace  in  civil  defense  responsibilities.  The  military  chaplain  can 
be  a  useful  instrumentality  in  bringing  this  consciousness  to  the 
attention  of  the  public, 

Augustin  H,  Prentiss,  retired  brigidier  general  of  the  Army, 
said  "It  is  estimated  that  effective  measures  of  civil  defense  can 
save  as  many  as  505^  of  the  lives  that  otherwise  would  be  lost,  even 
in  atomic  disaster  ....  civil  defense  is  thus  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  every  citizen  in  this  country  and  its  vital  importance 
to  our  national  security  demands  that  we  set  o\ir  "home  front"  in  '  " 
order  now;  tomorrow  may  be  too  late,"  (9)  These  words  of  warning 
should  suffice  to  exploit  measures  heretofore  untried  and  isolated  ' 
from  oiir  thinking.  What  we  need  now  is  a  strong  emotional  and 
religious  appeal  by  the  clergy  of  America,  Religion  accentuates    * 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  his  inalienable  right  to  life, 
even  in  a  time  of  crisis.  The  military  chapLain,  in  his  capacity 
as  both  clergyman  and  military  officer,  might  well  be  one  of  the 
keys  that  will  help  unlo<dc  the  doors  of  opportunity  for  the  churches 
of  our  land.  Every  legitimate  means  must  be  tried  to  dissipate  the 
average  American's  idea  that  "It  can't  happen  here,"   It  can,  and 
it  will  happen  here,  unless  we  can  so  strengthen  the  total  civil- 
ian and  military  forces  of  our  national  and  weld  them  together. 

The  people  who  will  man  the  civil  defense  organization  will 
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come  from  the  rank  anfl  file  of  our  land.  Many  of  these  will  come 
from  our  churches  and  synagogues.  The  manpower  prohlem  of  civil 
defense  is  enough  to  stagger  the  imagination.  Every  opportunity 
for  a  religious  man  is  a  privilege  of  service.  A  recent  quotation 
points  out  the  rather  limited  field  of  manpower  that  is  available 
in  a  national  crisis.  "The  civil  defense  organization  should,  in 
the  main,  hase  its  manpower  requirements  on  personnel  exempt  from 
or  not  otherwise  eligible  for  military  service."  (lO)  The  critical 
posts  will  have  to  be  manned  by  those  people  outside  the  immediate 
prospect  of  call  to  service  when  %far  is  launched. 

It  is  time  that  we  do  some  serious  thinking  on  what  can  be 
done  in  and  through  otir  communities  throughout  the  land.  The  out- 
reach of  the  military  chaplain  is  not  a  final  answer  to  the  problem. 
He  cannot  be  the  only  means  of  arousing  the  churches  and  clergy  to 
their  mission.  Others  must  share  in  areas  which  he  cannot  reach. 
It  will  be  a  slow,  deliberate  program  that  will  be  dependent  ttpon 
the  steadfastness  of  resolve  an(1  the  strong  determination  that  the 
"wheels  must  be  started  in  their  turning"  else  the  machinery  will 
never  produce.  The  military  chaplain  mi^ht  well  be  the  one  cog  on 
the  gear  that  will  help  give  momentum  to  an  otherwise  still  machine, 
Prsiy  God  that  each  chaplain  now  in  service  may  realize  his  respons- 
ibility in  this  respect  and  make  the  necessary  moves  TTOW  that  will 
assure  all  of  us  the  possession  of  a  tmified  civilian-cilitary 
defense  team,  . 


I 
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